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STATISTICAL SURVEY OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 


The Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior 
has just issued Bulletin No. 31 (1920 series) giving the results 
of a Survey of Education in the United States. They are inter- 
esting. The survey shows a total enrollment in all schools in the 
United States of 24,027,199. In the Primary and Grammar 
grades there were 19,943,362; in the High Schools and Academies, 
2,084,021; in the Universities and Colleges, 290,106. Unsatis- 
factory as these figures are, they do not differ materially from 
previous figures furnished by the Government. The mortality is 
great. With a total of over 20,000,000 boys and girls enrolled in 
Grammar and High Schools, less than 300,000 survive to enter 
the Universities and Colleges. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the amount of schooling re- 
ceived by the “average” person now completing a school course. 
It is found that 95 per cent of children five years of age, or an 
equivalent thereof, are in school. The average number of days 
attended by all pupils enrolled in 1902 was 101.7. At six years 
of age 52.1 were in school. At the age of twelve the “average” 
attend school 101.1 days During his lifetime he will attend a 
total of 1075.9 or an equivalent of 5.38 years of 200 actual school 
days each. By comparing the figures given in the survey, it is 
found that the “average” child attends school only one-nineteenth 
of his life; in other words, only one day in nineteen is spent in 

holastic preparation for life. 

The length of the school term varies considerably in different 
States, so that the opportunities for education in some States are 
greater than in others. The survey also discloses that the child 
who lives in the city has better educational opportunities than 
rural children, in fact the Author of the Survey concludes that 
“rural schools have been shamefully neglected.” 

A comparison of the number enrolled in secondary and higher 
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educational institutions with the total enrollments in Grammar 
grades, would indicate that all American boys and girls have been 
more or less neglected. 


EFFICIENCY IN COMMERCIAL LIFE CAN ONLY BE 
ASSURED BY TRAINING 


New York University has gained recognition as one of the 
leading educational institutions, especially in the value of the 
courses offered through its Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Speaking at the opening exercises of the University’s Busi- 
ness Administration School, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown affirmed 
that “the system whereby men are still trained for commercial 
pursuits by some kind of apprenticeship under office chief, super- 
intendents or managers is breaking down as it broke down long 
ago in the pursuits of medicine, law and engineering. 

“Apprenticeship cannot be discarded,” said the Chancellor. 
“But under present-day conditions it cannot be the whole course 
of training, but must be the peak of training, resting on a broad 
base of knowledge such as can be learned in schools; or it must 
give the cutting edge to a blade that has been hammered into shape 
by rigorous teaching. The school must teach those fundamental 
principles, indispensable in practice, which can be taught more 
efficiently and more economically in the school than in the shop.” 

Fourteen points were emphasized by Chancellor Brown as the 
essential elements in commercial education for men and women 
sufficiently mature to be taught in university classes such as those 
in the new Graduate School of Business Administration. They 
are: 

I. Fundamental instruction in economics, not only in the 
usual subjects, but also dealing with the modern relations of 
government to business, the changing psychology of competition 
and cooperation, and the connection of the humbler processes of 
business with the large satisfaction of human wants. 

2. The more obviously necessary subjects of accounting, com- 
mercial law, finance, business English, and marketing must be 
taught. 

3. Special subjects leading to particular occupations, as ad- 
vertising, banking, insurance, salesmanship, office and industrial 
management must be added. 

4. With special reference to foreign trade, there must be in- 
struction to foreign languages and commercial geography. These 
are subjects in which Americans have been lamentably weak. 
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5. More extended studies in economics in its world-wide 
bearing, such as food supply, transportation, banking, exchange, 
and insurance, as related to development of industry at home and 
trade abroad; labor supply, government supervision and owner- 
ship, taxation, and the foundations of commercial and industrial 
peace. 

6. Instruction in the changing mechanism of business opera- 
tions, stock and commodity exchanges, the merging and differen- 
tiation of financial establishments. 

7. Instruction in special topics preparatory to the practice of 
certain forms of banking, insurance, real estate operation, man- 
agement of public utilities. 

8. The training of commercial teachers for public schools 
and private establishments. 

g. Provision, by evening courses, for higher training of those 
under the necessity of self-support and already entered upon some 
form of employment, but possessed of the ambition to prepare 
for different or higher employment. 

10. Arrangements for part-time instruction directly con- 
nected with and planned for the improvement of the employment 
in which the student is engaged. 

11. Another form of direct cooperation between a university 
school and the highly specialized systems of training maintained 
by certain large concerns for their own purposes. Conspicuous 
examples of such corporation schools are those maintained by the 
National City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co., W. R. Grace & 
Co., Spencer Trask & Co., and The New York Edison Co. 

12. Provision for conferences of active heads of large con- 
cerns who are obliged to avail themselves of the wisdom of spe- 
cialists of the highest grade in new subjects which are assuming 
practical importance. 

13. Need for facilities for commercial research. It is prop- 
erly the function of a modern university to render the research in 
new problems arising particularly in domestic production and 
foreign trade. 

14. Finally, a specialized library of commerce and industry 
for use by the business community, to be located in the financial 
district. ' 


TABLOID EDITORIALS 
“Business has displaced the ministry, medicine and the law as 
the occupational choice of a large and increasing percentage of 
college graduates,” said Dean Wallace Brest Donham of the Har- . 
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vard Graduate School of Business Administration in his annual 
report. “While schools of theology, medicine and law have been 
of recognized value for many years, until very recently no effec- 


' tive method of training for the transition from college to business 


o 


has been devised. Yet this transition is unquestionably more 
difficult than a similar transition from the technical schools to 
engineering positions.” 





Results of the army mental tests recently taken by 207 mem- 
bers out of 425 of the senior class at Smith College show actual 
numerical scores. ranging from C plus to A. Eighty-two per cent 
of the group made A and 99 per cent either A or B. The seniors 
made a median score of 155. Of the three members of the 
junior class elected to Phi Betta Kappa last year two who took 
the test were both in Group A, while more than half of the 
others who stood in A or B hold offices of importance in the 
student organizations. 





Keep pace with your day and generation. The man who does 
not avail himself of modern methods is right at the outset giving 
himself a handicap that neither wit, genius nor ability can over- 
come.—Emerson. 





“T will study and learn so that if some day my opportunity 
comes I will be prepared.”—Lincoln. 


OPINIONS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 





THE DEPENDABLE MAN 


There is a type of man who is built for success. He may have 
genius or just ordinary talent—no matter. The point is that he 
always “arrives.” While others plod a weary way, he gets 
ahead. 

Those who take note of his progress often cannot account for 
it. So they say he is “lucky.” Or they whisper it about that has 
a “pull with the boss.” 

But the secret is deeper than that. He is a man who is abso- 
lutely dependable. 

Make yourself dependable, and you come as near being in- 
dispensable as any of us can hope to be. You will be the last one 
your employer will wish to part with, and the first one that he 
will want to promote to greater responsibilities. 
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But do not be deceived. Dependableness is a rare accomplish- 
ment—so rare that every executive is on the lookout for it 
wherever it may be found. It cannot be acquired by wishing for 
it. It is the prize that comes from self-mastery. 

What is a dependable man? You can tell him by these ear- 
marks: 

First, he is one that you can rely upon to do his own thinking. 
Business requires thinking, and someone must do it. The de- 
pendable man never sidesteps his share nor tries to pass it along 
to someone else. You always find him on the alert. His brains 
do not flit away on vacations, leaving his job without a guardian. 

Next, he is one whose judgment you can trust. He doesn’t 
do foolish things. He knows his own abilities; and, not being 
conceited, he is equally aware of his own weaknesses. He has 
the happy faculty of understanding other people’s viewpoints and 
of seeking their advice when he ought. Also he knows when 
to act on his own initiative. 

Finally, he is a man you can listen to, taking stock in what- 
ever he says. You are sure that he speaks only after due re- 
flection. He does not talk to the galleries or for the purpose 
of “grinding his own ax.” He makes his suggestions and pleads 
his cause solely in the interest of the business. 

Such a man is safe. Important duties may be entrusted to 
him and he will handle them with diligence, good sense and ear- 
nestness. 

If you are looking for the quickest route to opportunity, learn 
to be this type of man. There is no better time for sowing the 
seeds of dependableness than the dawn of the New Year. This 
is when one should take inventory of himself and set out to attain 
those qualifications which are essential to success. 

Be dependable—a burden lifter. By lightening the anxieties 
of those who must give account for your doings, you will make 
yourself their favorite. And they will help you achieve your 
ambitions.—J. Ogden Armour. 





OUR NEXT PRESIDENT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


“T decline to recognize any conflict of interest among the par- 
ticipants in industry. The destruction of one is the ruin of the 
other, the suspicion of rebellion of one unavoidably involves the 
other. In conflict is disaster, in understanding there is triumph. 
There is no issue relating to the foundation on which industry is 
builded, because industry is bigger than any element in its modern 
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making. But the insistent call is for labor, management and cap- 
ital to reach understanding. 

“The human element comes first, and I want the employers 
in industry to understand the aspirations, the convictions, the 
yearnings of the millions of American wage-earners, and I want 
the wage-earners to understand the problems, the anxieties, the 
- obligations of management and capital, and all of them must 
understand their relationship to the people and their obligation to 
the Republic. Out of this understanding will come the unanimous 
committal to economic justice, and in economic justice lies that 
social justice which is the highest essential to human happiness.” 
—Warren G. Harding, President-Elect. 


PRODUCTION PAYS THE BILLS 
There are certain primary truths which must constantly be 
kept before our people. The ultimate economic gain must be 
found in production and thrift. 
The world waits for increased productivity. We may enjoy 
a prosperity beyond anything hitherto known, if only we will 
work and save. Agitation that curtails production helps no one, 


least of all the workers. 

For every wage increase, for every improvement in conditions 
of labor, for every protection against sickness, old age and death, 
for every betterment in civic facilities, for the care of the weak 
and helpless, for all the helpful ministrations we desire to 
multiply we must look to production to pay the bill—Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

BELIEVES YOUNG MEN MAY FACE 1921 WITH 
CONFIDENCE 

“I believe the opportunities for success today are as great as 
they were ten years ago—probably demanding a greater native 
and trained ability. 

“T believe our youth, after a period of hesitation, are taking 
more interest in education, with considerably more avidity than 
during the year after the armistice. Well-paying jobs are not to 
be had for the asking at present, and I believe this is realized and 
that educated intelligence is being recognized as the key to ad- 
vancement. 

“Also I think that our young men are finding themselves. 
The relaxing after the war spirit which followed the conflict has 
gone, or is going. Such unrest as remains is economic and social. 
It existed before the war and was intensified by it. 
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“As to whether our youth of today are as ambitious, aggres- 
sive, persevering, and adaptable as the young men of ten years 
ago; I have great faith in our young men and their adaptability 
to meet new conditions which are developing to spur them into 
ambition and achievement. 

“T believe the best specific for a young man’s interest is the 
adoption by employers of the policy to engage young men willing 
to submit themselves diligently to discipline of training in office, 
plant, or school. The state and public should see that the neces- 
sary facilities, both educational and practical, which we now 
have, are sufficiently maintained.” —Louis F. Swift. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 


“The best thing that could happen to the United States, 
and the whole world in fact, in 1921, is a realization that we all 
‘brithers be’; that in working for ‘ithers’ we are most efficaciously 
working for ourselves; that the chance of our prospering indi- 
vidually is greatly enhanced if prosperity is general. Be loyal 
citizens, loyal to our Government, loyal to our Constitution, loyal 
to the best traditions of our race, loyal to the principles and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. Evidence this by economy, so- 
briety, industry, and then more industry and more economy. 
This is the only panacea for the devastating ills of the present 
time; this is the only way to overcome the blighting effect of 
the World War and bring back prosperity.”—-A. Barton Hepburn. 


THE PARTNERSHIP OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND IDEAS 


Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, in Leslie’s Weekly, presents some important facts rela- 
tive to the necessary cooperation between working, financing and 
thinking : 

Grave danger menaces our industrial structure unless as a 
people we can be brought to realize that all industry, upon which 
is based our very existence as a nation, is in effect a partnership 
of Labor, Capital and Ideas, each absolutely dependent on the 
other two and none capable of separate conduct of the business. 

Today, in the United States, Labor has a first lien on all 
products of industry, and practically dictates its own reward. 
There was a time in the history of American labor when the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery was violently opposed, but 
experience and a rising standard of education have shown the 
truly American worker that machinery has not only raised his 
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production capacity, conserved his energy, multiplied his poten- 
tial value, but increased his reward. Yet Labor alone is inca- 
pable of these things, and it has required the cooperation of 
Capital-power and Labor-power to bring forth an industrial 
prosperity that is the marvel of the civilized world. 

Ordinary common sense makes it clear that economic progress 
demands that it must be made profitable for Labor to go on pro+ 
ducing, profitable for Capital to go on furnishing the supplies for 
Labor to use, and profitable for Intellect to supply the ideas 
about which all industry revolves. The three partners in indus- 
try must work together with some understanding of each other’s 
functions and duties. There is the familiar fable of sop 
which details the strike of the members of the body against the 
stomach, and the difficulties attending it. Bolshevism is exactly 
that sort of strike, and the condition of Russia today bears wit- 
ness to the horrible consequences that follows an infraction of 
the common law of the industrial partnership. 


NEW MEMBERS 


_. Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the follow- 
ing new members have been received: 


Class “A” 


Be a Casket Company, 2216 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
. Mr. L. L. Branthover. 


Class “B” 


R. C. Braun, Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Maud Fire, Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. C. Higgins, Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Sta- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 
Walter D. Stearns, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William H. Woodruff, Phiiadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Class “C” 


Hugo Diemer, LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, III. 

L. Newton Hayes, Y. M. C. A., 200 Woosung Road, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Carl D. Smith, Northeastern College & Affiliated Schools of 
the Y. M. C. A., 316 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Edward Wiest, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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WHAT INDUSTRY DOES FOR THE BOY 


The Growing Recognition of the Fact That the Boy of Today Is the 
Potential Executive of Tomorrow Is Causing More and More 
Attention to Be Paid to the Preparation of the Younger Male Em- 
ployes, with the View to Offering Every Opportunity for Advance- 
ment and Preparation for Large and Useful Careers. Developing 
Executives from the Company’s Employes Is Now Generally Ad- 
mitted to Be the Best Plan for Securing Satisfactory Men for 
Responsible Positions, and for Retaining and Developing the 
Esprit de Corps. The Beginning Must Be Made with the Boy, if 
the Fullest Measure of Service Is to Be Assured. 


“Remember,” says Mr. T. Ogden Armour, “the boy of today 
is the executive of tomorrow,” and more and more, with every 
passing year it is true that the youth who comes to the employ- 
ing company as apprentice, messenger or office boy is the pre- 
destined future foreman or manager of the corporation employing 
him. Jobs in increasing numbers are being filled “from the in- 
side.” The statement is becoming axiomatic that it pays to 
recognize and develop home talent for positions of responsibility 
and leadership; in other words, to hire in the lower ranks, train 
and promote. Promotions are not costly, but hiring often is, 
especially in the case of executive positions. It hurts the morale 
of organization to see a rank outsider put in; but it is an in- 
centive, an inducement, to see a man from the ranks promoted. 

The combination of length of service, training in the methods 
and policies of the employing company, and honest efforts to se 
cure the contentment and loyalty of personnel is an unbeatable 
one in the way of producing a competent staff; and particularly 
is this true in the case.of the public utility of today which sells 
nothing but service and to which the worker is therefore all 
important. But unless we begin with the boy the combination 
is practically unattainable in fullest measure and it is doubtless 
a gradual awakening to this fact that is inspiring so many large 
undertakings. to concentrate an increasing amount of attention 
on the interests, psychology, employment, training, contentment 
and general well-being of employe under twenty. As a matter of 
fact corporations so located as to absorb the major part of the 
available labor in their neighborhoods are discovering an eco- 
nomic advantage in extending their training and other personnel 
activities to the children not yet of an age to secure working 
papers in order to establish cordial affiliations with these prospec- 
tive employes. 
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Boy Welfare Agencies 


The methods of carrying on plans having in view the special 
_ interests of the boy vary. Certain companies consider it a more 
far-sighted policy to allow the community both authority over 
and credit for such activities even when the bulk of their support 
devolves upon the company. Certain other companies delegate 
the direction of such work to local Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations—although, again, the very existence of the association 
may depend upon the company. In some companies the work 
is recognized as an integral part of employment or personnel 
departments; others confide it to individuals, known by some 
such title as personnel or employment supervisors. Employe 
Associations sometimes function in the direction of such activi- 
ties. Then, frequently, plans are handled by no set organization. 
Education 


Naturally education, either in the form of supplementing a 
defective grade or high school training, or in the way of an 
attempt to fit the boy technically for industry, is the first concern 
of companies interested in the welfare of their boy employes. 

General Education.—Along lines of general education several 
companies maintain continuation schools in which their boys are 
required to complete an unfinished preliminary schooling and 
where others if so inclined may secure further training. This 
supplementary training is given generally on company time, the 
company also supplying the equipment. Teachers are frequently 
furnished and paid by the local boards of education. 

However, class work in the subjects which form the basis of 
elementary education is more commonly maintained on the com- 
pany’s premises. A certain large banking establishment has in- 
stituted classes for its boys below the age of 18. These classes 
are compulsory and are held each morning for three quarters of 
an hour before the beginning of work. The subjects—penman- 
ship, grammar, arithmetic, etc., are such as will prepare them to 
fill better positions. 

Technical Education—The problem of the educational ad- 
justment of the boy from school life to industry is at least par- 
tially solved by means of apprenticeship, company trade schools, 
part time work—a combination of the apprentice system and the 
work of the public schools in which the schools unite with the 
factories to provide a course for students by which the shop 
takes care of the practical training and the school teaches the 


theory—office work training, and classes in commercial and tech- 
nical subjects. 
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A Company Trade School.—Of course the opportunities for 
technical study usually follow the general lines of the business in 
which the boy is engaged, but one great corporation has de- 
veloped a company trade school with fifteen instructors, over 
three hundred boys and a long waiting list. As a school it is 
regularly incorporated under the laws of the state in which the 
company is located and extends to a limited number an oppor- 
tunity to continue their academic education while learning a 
trade. 

The moment a boy is enrolled he is awarded a scholarship 
amounting to four hundred and some dollars annually. For 
convenience this is reduced to an hourly rate and paid twice 
each month. A boy thus becomes at once self-supporting while 
attending school. His scholarship is increased from time to time, 
depending upon his progress and effort, until he reaches the 
maximum of $900 a year. He receives pay for all holidays and 
vacations. 

A board of five directs the policy of the school. One de- 
partment undertakes the personnel work, investigates all applica- 
tions for admission, enrolls the boys, keeps in touch with their 
homes and advises them in many ways. When occasion requires, 
they find suitable homes for those boys thrown entirely on their 
own resources. 

To develop a habit of thrift one dollar is added to each pay 
envelope. This dollar must be deposited in a savings bank by the 
boy himself, and kept there. Each month the bank books are 
collected for inspection. So long as the balance shows that the 
full amount has been saved the thrift fund is continued. With 
this incentive, many boys add materially to their savings from the 
scholarship payments. 

The entrant receives a thorough physical and dental examina- 
tion; if necessary, his teeth are repaired, and he is given the 
proper medical attention. He is assigned to a class according 
to the work he has completed in a public school. The classes are 
divided into three groups, one of which is in the class room and 
two in the school shop. Each week the groups shift; the boy 
who has spent the week in class enters the shop for two weeks, 
and one of the shop groups returns to academic work. 

From the moment the boy enters he is engaged in useful work. 
While the tasks are graduated to his ability nothing is given him 
merely for practice. Everything he makes or works on is used 
unless he spoils it, and he is kept at each task until he has mas- 
tered it. Expert mechanics, selected also for their teaching 
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ability, train and guide the boys with such success that those who 
have completed the course are capable of taking places in any 
tool room; graduates of the school are in demand in the various 
tool rooms of the company. 

The class work covered is equivalent to that of the eighth 
grade. Beyond that the work is based on shop and toolmaking 
problems. Emphasis is placed on mathematics and mechanical 
drawing. The factory of the company is used as a laboratory 
and groups of boys are frequently taken to various parts of the 
plant for observation and instruction. Machines and operations 
of especial interest_are studied in detail. . 

Work completed in the Trade School compares very favorably 
with that done in the regular tool rooms, both for quality and 
time required. Very little material is spoiled by students. Ex- 
periment has shown that the principles involved are economically 
sound, for the value of the work done pays for the expense, 
making the school practically self-supporting. 

A Mechanics’ School—Another company has had in opera- 
tion for more than a dozen years a Mechanics’ School where 
boys of 16 or older are trained to take up work in the plant. A 
competent instructor has charge and the boys are given a practical 
training which enables them to take up, on graduation, duties in 
the work for which they prove themselves particularly qualified. 
Instruction is divided between the class room and actual experi- 
ence in the plant, the students receiving raises while under in- 
struction in the school as well as while at work in the plant. . 


Vocational Guidance 


The personnel department in one of the plants of a large 
Rochester company is at present giving a certain amount of vo- 
cational guidance to boys employed by the company under the age 
of twenty. These boys are occasionally interviewed in the effort 
to learn their inclinations for various kinds of work, and ad- 
vice and assistance are given in suggesting special educational 
courses which it may be advisable for them to follow. This 
plan is rather new, but it is believed that there are possibilities for 
considerable development in this direction, which will prove of 
value. 


Reading Courses 
In connection with their libraries, a few companies make it a 
point to post lists of books which have a particular appeal to 
boy readers or will further their progress in particular lines of 
work. A Chicago company reserves a special shelf of real 
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boys’ stories for younger employes and subscribes to magazines 
like Boys’ Life, Popular Mechanics, Scientific American, etc., 
which it has discovered that the boys enjoy reading. 


Recreation 


It has been remarked that it is more difficult for an em- 
ployer to avoid a paternalistic attitude in the direction of the 
recreation of large numbers of employes than in any other form 
of service work. It is true that in the case of boys such a criti- 
cism loses much of its point. Nevertheless a number of firms 
otherwise very active along personnel lines prefer to subsidize 
outside agencies rather than to carry on such work on their 
own initiative. However, festivities on special occasions like 
Hallowe’en or Christmas for the younger members of the organi- 
zation frequently include the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
and are not uncommon. One company arranges an annual chil- 
drens’ Christmas party with a real Santa Claus, a box of candy 
for every child present and a children’s program free to all wives 
of employes and their children. 

Summer outings with the pleasure of the boy and girl workers 
and the children of employes in view are also featured. During 
the summer a field day and picnic is held for all children con- 
nected with a certain Ohio company. This outing includes an 
automobile trip and a bag of candy for every child and a field 
meet especially arranged for children with suitable prizes. 


Vacation Camps 


In order to be assured that the summer vacation and other 
holidays are not wasted in respect to the purpose for which they 
are granted, many of the larger companies have provided vaca- 
tion camps for their employes and the interest of the junior 
members of the organization in these camps have seldom been 
overlooked. One firm which provides a camp for its juvenile 
employes sends its boys and girls to it on alternate weeks at no 
cost whatever to the young people; another much frequented 
camp charges for board on the basis of pay. 

A certain oil company provides $300 toward the cost of the 
camp fees necessary to cover the expenses of the boys who will 
attend its summer camp. One of the country’s largest packing 
companies maintains a vacation camp at Fish Lake, Indiana, 
which furnishes an outlet for part of the surplus energy stored 
up during the course of a year by the office boys. Those who 
enter the employ of the company previous to November 1 and 
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perform satisfactory work both in school and their department 

are given a week free at camp. Even their carfare is paid. An 
_experienced Y: M. C. A. director is in charge and supervises the 
weekly program of games and entertainments. 

The junior employes both boys and girls, of a large department 
store which maintains a summer camp near the ocean are obliged 
to take systematic physical instruction, the boys being organized 
as a cadet regiment conforming to the United States regulations 
and fully equipped and uniformed. As part of their regular store 
duty these cadets are required to spend two weeks at the camp 
each summer. This camp is under military regulations, the boys 
sleeping in army tents, and spending much time in drilling and in 
athletic sports. 


Parks, Playgrounds and Athletic Fields 


Several companies provide parks, playgrounds, and athletic 
fields which are intended to benefit the people of their neighbor- 
hoods generally and their own employes and their children in 
particular. A number of companies make it a practice to reserve 
their parks and athletic fields for the children during certain 
periods or days. 


Boy Scout Troops 


The growth in the maintenance of company Boy Scout 
Troops is one of the striking features of personnel activities. A 
Chicago Packing Company has more Boy Scout Troops than any 
other industrial organization. It maintains four fully equipped 
fully recruited troops. In connection with the troops there is a 
drum and bugle corps. The boys take hikes and trips each week. 
The company pays one-half the expense of the uniform for each 
boy scout, and as a reward for length of service allows each boy 
one or two weeks at a boy scout camp some time during the 
summer. Another packing company maintains three Boy Scout 
Troops. Recently the troops moved into new quarters especially 
equipped for them. One room is used for the regular weekly 
meeting. Here, after having eaten a hearty supper, furnished 
without cost to them, at two long tables, the boys take part in a 
discussion of some phase of scouting under the leadership of 
the scoutmaster. 

Adjoining the meeting room is a play room. Volley ball, 
indoor baseball and gymnasium work find a regular place on the 
scouting program. During the last summer several groups of 
scouts were sent to a scout summer camp at Clear Lake, Indiana, 
for a week-end trip. 
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Along similar lines a New York bank has organized its boys 
into a military battalion to the end that the boys will not need to 
go to the armories near their homes in order to comply with the 
requirements of the New York State Military Training Commis- 
sion. It is the aim and purpose to make this work attractive, 
interesting and instructive; to realize its possibilities, not only 
from the inspirational viewpoint, but from the standpoint of 
physical development. At the present time there are two com- 
panies drilling at the armory every Friday night. 


Clubs 


One company which conducts all its social activities through 
an employes’ association has a boys club for which the larger 
organization stands sponsor. The club functions along purely 
social and recreational lines, is self-governing and the principles 
back of it are based on an ideal of fostering a better spirit among 
the boys, and inculcating among them courtesy, thoughtfulness 
and consideration for others. Week-end camping parties and 
sleigh rides are among the recreational activities. A bicycle unit 
is now in the process of organization. The club is self-governed, 
responsible only to the adult employes’ club, for expenses and for 
approval of plans formulated by the boys themselves. 



























Bowling Alleys, Swimming Pools, Gymnasiums 





As in the case of outdoor recreation many companies which 
have instituted various sorts of indoor recreational or athletic 
features have seen to it that certain hours are reserved for the 
boys. Thus one company has a gymnasium building representing 
an investment of $100,000, where each boy is allowed one hour 
each week on company time and is obliged to spend another 
hour of his own time in regular gymnasium work. A swimming 
pool with instructors is provided where the boys are taught to 
swim and various competitions are held periodically. In connec- 
tion with the regular gymnasium activities there are organized 
athletic teams, including baseball, also indoor baseball, basket- 


ball, etc. 














Medical 


Of course such companies as have provided medical super- 
vision over the health of their employes take care of their boy 
workers, and frequently of the children of employes according 
to their needs; but one or two companies have singled them out 


for special care. 
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The medical work of one company even extends to the schools 
of the community, a school physician, school nurses, and special- 
ists being employed for this work. The company also supports 
‘an Infant Welfare Committee, which carries on a baby clinic 
and a prenatal clinic. All of these physicians and specialists are 
given every assistance in all cases that come under their care. 
Arrangements have recently been perfected by another com- 
pany through an addition to the president’s recent endowment 
of a Dental Dispensary (the service of which has previously been 
confined to children whose parents were entirely unable to af- 
ford any sort of dental treatment for them), whereby the chil- 
dren of all the company’s employes will be entitled to receive 
free dental treatment, except those whose parents occupy a po- 
sition and receive a salary such that they would naturally expect 
to secure the services of a private dentist. Although this plan 
has been in effect only a. short time, a large number of applica- 
tions for treatment have already been received, and it is believed 
that the work will prove to be of great value. 


Music 


The talents of their boy employes along musical lines are af- 
forded scope by a very large number of companies in the forma- 
tion of orchestra or bands. The expenses are usually borne by 
the company including the cost of a director and rehearsals are 
held very generally on company time. The bands are frequently 
permitted to make an income on the side, the instruments often 
being paid for in that way, and their appearance at all company 
festivities and sometimes during noon and lunch hours is regarded 
as sufficient recompense for the outlay on the part of the company. 


Gardening 


Companies, the boundaries of which include large tracts of 
otherwise unused ground, have made the encouragement of 
gardening, especially among their younger workers, a prominent 
feature of their personnel work. One company provides the 
ground, seeds, tools and a gardener. The boys tend the gardens 
allotted them under the supervision of the gardener. All the 
products they raise they may have for the use of their families 
or they may sell them, retaining the profits. Prizes are awarded 
by the company every year to the boys obtaining the best results 
from their gardens, the largest amount of produce; the best ap- 
pearance; condition of tools; regular attendance; deportment; 
accuracy and order of the account books they are required to keep. 
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Y. M.C. A. 


Quite a number of companies which do not provide educa- 
tional, social or recreational facilities within their own bounda-: 
ries make it a practice to pay part or all of the membership fees 
in the local Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions for those of their younger employes who wish to take the. 
courses. One company contributes between 50 per cent and 60 
per cent of all funds raised in support of the Community Asso- 


ciation. 
Sunday School 


The boy problem of one company is taken care of through its 
Sunday School. Various organizations in connection with the 
Sunday School are of special interest to the boy employes. A 
Boy Scout Troop, meets weekly in one of the Auditoriums, and 
the company contributes a certain portion of the expense of 
their summer camp. A Field corps and First Aid corps have 
been organized for older boys and girls and also an Athletic 
Association. The religious influences and instruction of the 
Sunday School are entirely non-sectarian in character and usually 
when the boys and girls are old enough to go to work they turn 
to the company for employment. 

Somewhat similar aims were in the minds of the managers of 
an Illinois company which maintains in the foreign section of 
the community a Home Fellowship Department or Community 
Center where the children of their foreign born workers and 
others living in the locality are placed under uplifting influences 
and trained leadership, and where both the boys and the girls 
are arranged in groups for different lines of activities and trained 
to be better Americans. At the Community house Americaniza- 
tion classes are held in cooperation with the Industrial Y. M. C. A. 
where foreign born young men have an opportunity to learn 
English and take courses in American Citizenship. 


Thrift 


In order to encourage thrift among the boys of a Chicago 
company a given sum is deposited in the Company Savings Asso- 
ciation each week for four years of the boy’s apprenticeship, 
which is no part of his salary, and is given him when he com- 
pletes his term. The boy carries the bank book and sees the 
account grow and as a result most of the boys start accounts of 


their own. 
Naturally it must be kept clearly in mind that the above 
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outline by no means exhausts the types of effort being carried on 
in behalf of the boy worker. As a matter of course he shares 
equally in the benefits conferred by every sort of effort along 
‘the lines of employe welfare, such as the installation of safety 
devices, company restaurants, health measures, rest periods, disa- 
bility funds, etc. Moreover, in an unorganized, disconnected 
fashion, industry is devoting an increasing amount of thought to 
the welfare of the juvenile wage-earner—an amount of thought 


which the future is bound to reflect in increased production and 
efficiency. 
















Training Activities of the Schenectady Plant of the General 
; Electric Company 
Registration in the training courses given by the General 


Electric Company at its Schenectady Works for the current term 
is as follows: 


I NINN ons n wae caieekma's eee bs 375 
Union College Extension Courses .......... 250 
I MIND ooo win scat seve tiene nvens 350 
NE ot da wsinceeasecesedeas 350 
rn 100 
sia w ken eek beeekeeesank 350 


Foremen Conferences 

















Several hundred other employes are attending night schools, 
and five hundred and twenty more are regularly enrolled in read- 
ing courses under the supervision of the main library. 


The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corp. Issues a Hand- 
Book for Its Employes 


Mr. A. R. Rush, Service Director of the Portsmouth Cotton 

Oil Refining Corporation, kindly furnishes the BULLETIN with 

a copy of their booklet just issued, containing the rules and 

regulations of his company. The booklet is really a hand-book, 

and contains such information as new employes should have. The 
. practice of issuing these hand-books is now quite general among 
the member companies of the Association. 

Mr. Bush advises that any members of the Association who 
desire a copy of their Rules and Regulations can secure one by 
addressing their request to him, in care of the company at 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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PROPOSED EMPLOYES REPRESENTATION PLAN 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


After Studying the Subject Carefully, This Large Electric Light and 
Power Company Has Determined Upon Inaugurating a Plan 
Which It Believes Will Insure Mutual Understanding, Fairness 
and Harmony Between Employes, the Management and the Stock- 
holders—The First Step in Making the Plan Effective Has Been 
the Creation of an Industrial Relations Department—The Ac- 
count of the Plan as Here Described Was Taken from a House 
Organ of the Company. 


Mr. Homer E. Niesz has been appointed as head of the 
Department of Industrial Relations with the title “Manager of 
Industrial Relations,” reporting directly to the President. 

The functions of this department, as it directly concerns the 
employe, are supervision over his Employment, Health, Safety, 
Education, Welfare, and his relations with the management. To 
that end, the following heads of departments will report directly 
to Mr. Niesz, as Manager of Industrial Relations: 

Mr. H. A. Seymour, Superintendent, Employment Bureau. 

Dr. J. D. McGowan, Chief Surgeon, in charge of Medical 
Department. 

Mr. C. H. Davis, Inspector of Safety and Fire Prevention, 
in charge of the Safety Bureau. 

Miss Elsie Johnston, Supervisor of Lunch Rooms and Recrea- 
tion Rooms. ; 

Mr. W. C. Berry, Superintendent, Accident Liability Depart- 
ment, in reference to all matters of employes’ compensation. 

And, in addition, the Manager of Industrial Relations will 
cooperate with the Edison Club in reference to all its activities, 
including the Electra, the Edison Symphony Orchestra, and the 
publication of the Round Table Weekly; he will direct the 
activities of that portion of the administrative force of the 
Commonwealth Edison Mutual Benefit Association provided by 
the Company, and direct the cooperation of the Company with 
the Association as a whole; and he will direct the services of 
the Central Station Institute in connection with the education 
and training of Company employes. 

There has also been created the position of Dean of Women 
in the Department of Industrial Relations, a position charged 
with the responsibility of promoting the well-being and the rep- 
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resentation of our women employes. Miss Helen Norris has 
been appointed to that responsible position. She will report to the 
‘Manager of Industrial Relations. 

The creation of the Industrial Relations Department and the 
appointment of Mr. Niesz as its head is the first step toward 
the consummation of an employes’ representation plan. The sec- 
ond step will take the form of a convention, to be called by Mr. 
Niesz in the very near future, to which employes of all classifi- 
cations will elect delegates to meet representatives of the manage- 
ment for the purpose of considering the question of recommending 
a constitution for the plan of employe representation. 

The constitution as recommended by this convention will 
then be submitted to all the employes and the representatives of 
the management to be voted upon. The constitution will become 
an established fact after receiving a majority vote of both the 
employes and representatives of the management. The adoption 
of the plan will provide a means whereby employes, through their 
own elected representatives, will be enabled to make recommen- 
dations and appeals on all matters affecting the particular inter- 
ests of any employe or group of employes and the mutual inter- 
ests of the management and the employes. 

Now as to the plan itself. Only in a tentative stage at present, 
but ready to be discussed at the forthcoming employe-manage- 
ment convention, it is a marvel of comprehensiveness. Experts 
have labored for months over it. It is the cream of hundreds 
of other plans that are now operating successfully in corporations 
all over the country. 

Briefly, the plan will provide representation for all of the 
5,800 employes in all of the departments of the Company organi- 
zation. It will apply both to the forces at the power plants, 
the outside forces, and the office forces. In including the office 
men it differs for many of the best known plans, like those of the 
International Harvester Company, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, in that they apply only to plant or factory 
employes. But it follows, in this feature, a substantial number 
of employe representation plans which apply to office and com- 
mercial employes working on salaries as well as to wage-workers 
in the plants. 

The draft of the plan provides certain provisions as to 
eligibility for voting for employe representatives and for holding 
office as employe representatives, but it specifies that the elected 
employes will represent any who are ineligible to vote as well 
as those who are eligible. 
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Every Employe to Have Representation 


The plan further provides that every employe of the Company 
will be represented by men whom he elects from among the 
employes of his division in the Company organization. These 
representatives will speak and vote for him on all individual mat- 
ters, or group matters, affecting his interests as an employe. 
The employe representatives will be elected in semi-annual pri- 
maries and elections, by voting divisions, each made up of 100 
employes, or major fraction of that number. In the voting divi- 
sions there will be grouped together, so far as practicable, em- 
ployes in the same departments or divisions of the Company 
organization, and in the same ‘occupations, crafts and classes of 
positions. The voting will be by secret ballot, conducted accord- 
ing to the Australian ballot system. 


Employes and Management Have Equal Voting Power 


The organization of the plan provides for the formation of a 
joint council, which will be made up of an equal number of 
elected representatives of the employes and appointed manage- 
ment representatives. 

For each department or for each group of small departments, 
there will be a Departmental Joint Council. These Departmental 
Joint Councils will be twenty-two in number. Each of them will 
meet regularly once a month, and will hold special meetings, on 
call, on Company time. 

Then there will be five Jurisdictional Joint Councils—one for 
the departments under the jurisdiction of each of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Company. These Jurisdictional Joint Councils will 
be made up chiefly of the members of the Departmental Joint 
Councils for the departments concerned. 

Finally, there will be a General Joint Council made up chiefly 
of members elected by all of the twenty-two Departmental Joint 
Councils. 

Moreover, Special Joint Councils made up of the Departmen- 
tal Joint Councils of two or more departments can be convened 
to handle matters affecting them only. 

In every one of these joint councils employe members and 
management members will have equal voting power. 

The feature of the plan providing for joint councils has an 
unique aspect. It is the definition that wherever the word “joint” 
is used it “shall not mean the uniting together of two or more 
departments or divisions of the Company’s organization, but shall 
mean the joining together, in meetings and in action, of repre- 
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sentatives of the employes and representatives of the manage- 
ment.” 

Another main feature of the plan is that it offers several 
_ lines of procedure for an employe, or a group of employes, to 
take up matters with the management and be sure of fair treat- 
ment. Any employe having in mind a matter which he or she 
desires to have considered can bring it up in any one of four 
ways: (1) with his superiors in the department; or (2) with the 
elected employes’ representative for his voting division; or 
(3) with the Manager of Industrial Relations; or (4) by petition 
direct to the Departmental Joint Council in which his division is 
represented. 

The employes’ elected representative, or the Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations, or both, can take the matter up with the 
departmental officials, and can refer it to the appropriate Depart- 
mental Joint Council. 

After a Departmental Joint Council has acted on a matter, its 
recommendation will go to the superintendent or other immediate 
head of the department concerned. If he declines to follow 
the recommendation, the employe representatives on the Depart- 
mental Joint Council can appeal to the next higher officer or 
official in the management. If he also declines to follow the 
recommendation, the employe members on the Departmental 
Joint Council can appeal to the appropriate Jurisdictional Joint 
Council, whose recommendation will go to the Vice-President 
concerned. Matters can go up in the same way to the General 
Joint Council, whose employe-members can appeal from a Vice- 
President to the President of the Company. 


Provision for Arbitration 


Then the working draft makes the following provision: 

“In the event that a matter brought up on appeal according 
to the above procedure reaches the President, and he is unable 
to arrive at an agreement with the elected representatives of the 
employes, there shall be arbitration, which shall take place auto- 
matically, and which is hereby insured.” 

The Company believes that all parties concerned in its busi- 
ness will gain by a plan such as this. The employes are insured 
a definite channel for representation on recommendations con- 
cerning wages or salaries, hours, working conditions, and any 
other matters of concern to the employes. The management will 
gain, through the employe representatives and the joint coun- 
cils, a restoration of close contact with the employes, an avenue 








pb 
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for learning what is in their minds, and the benefits of their 
recommendations on the problems of the management. The 
stockholders and the Company will gain, through the operation of 
such a plan, a removal of sources of unrest and will consequently 
secure greater efficiency and economy by employes and manage- 
ment. Thus, the Company’s customers and the public will get 
the best possible service. 

The foregoing is a working idea of what the Company is 
trying to accomplish. Its aim is to promote mutual understand- 
ing, justice, goodwill, and harmony in the cooperation of the 
employes and the management; to provide for protection of the 
interests of the employes as to compensation, hours, conditions 
of work, and all other matters affecting them as employes; to 
foster improvements in the effectiveness of the management; to 
insure fair returns to the stockholders on their investment in the 
business of the Company ; and to assure continuous and satisfac- 
tory service, at just rates, to the public. 


The Man-to-Man League of the Pierce Arrow Motor Car 
Company 

In the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company there is an organi- 
zation known as The Man-to-Man League. Recently the mem- 
bership in this organization was broadened to include all the 
foremen in the employ of the company. Recognizing that the 
hour at which the meeting have been held precluded attendance 
by many, a committee was appointed to consider the best time, 
place and scope of the meetings. The committee made the fol- 
lowing suggestions, which have been fully adopted: 

That the meeting be held twice monthly instead of weekly. 

That they be held in the Club Dining Room of the Adminis- 
tration Building. 

That a dinner be served at six o’clock and that the meeting 
begin at 6:30. 

That after the usual business a series of talks be given, part 
of them of general scientific and public interest and part of 
them relating to the work of this plant. 

That speakers be carefully chosen and the talks, where pos- 
sible, be illustrated by lantern slides or moving pictures. 

That the accommodations be limited to seventy-five (75) to 
ensure the comfort of those who attend. 

That tickets be placed on sale during the noon hour several 
days in advance, at some place accessible to all men in the 
plant, and that a strict rule be enforced “first come for tickets 
first served.” 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE HABIRSHAW 
ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 


One of the Vital Factors in This Company’s Training Activities Is to 
Eliminate Imperfections in the Company’s Products, Which Would 
Ultimately Effect the Length of Life and the Service Rendered by 
the Finished Cable. 


At the request of the Editor of the BuLLetin, The Habirshaw 
Electric Cable Company has furnished the saetiitee descriptive 
article of its Educational Activities : 

There has long been felt the greatest need for educating the 
employes of the Habirshaw Electric Cable Company because of 
the ever increasing demands put upon the manufacturers of elec- 
tric cable. These employes in many cases did not appreciate 
the imperfections which they were allowing to pass, which would 
ultimately affect the length of life and the service rendered by 
the finished cable. Such things as dirty hands or hands wet with 
perspiration, bits of metal conveyed into the insulation, and many 
other little things ultimately cause the failure of cables, possibly 
at a time when the greatest demands are put upon them; a de- 
scending elevator or a surgical operation, or at a fire where 
instant communication is so necessary. 

So great are the demands for dependability, intimately con- 
nected with workmanship that it was deemed wise, after devis- 
ing especially severe tests to eliminate any but the most perfect 
material used in manufacturing the cable, and after securing the 
best machines possible and keeping them in best condition, to 
reach the employes of the company in such a way that they 
would take a bigger and better interest in what they were doing— 
a fuller realization of what good workmanship stands for. 

Accordingly, the management developed a training policy and 
looking about for a suitable person to carry on their educa- 
tional activities, finally selected Mr. Arthur E. White, an educa- 
tor of considerable experience in the schools of New York City. 
His years of experience in active teaching of all types of men 
and his keen interest in industrial problems made him suited as 
the man to carry into execution a program not only intended to 
train and educate but develop the highest that is in the employe; a 
spirit of loyalty, of cooperation, of understanding and willing- 
ness to turn out only the best. 

Program Provides Instruction for All Employes 


An educational program was devised providing instruction 
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for all types of employes. It was decided to train men for manu- 
facturing, for sales and for service. This would include courses 
for salesmen, for engineers and other office men. More espe- 
cially was it intended to provide for men in the factory such as 
general foremen, foremen, operators and for apprentices who 
would ultimately become foremen and minor executives. Courses 
in Americanization and citizenship have been included and more 
recently has it been thought advisable to include instruction on the 
how and why of manufactured cable so that all employes of the 
company may have a common bond of information, of interest 
and feeling. 

The nature of the product manufactured is such that the 
development of courses were particularly difficult. Piece work 
principles could not be applied because some of the pieces of 
cable turned out have been several hundred miles in length and 
over two hundred tons in weight and successive gangs of work- 

men have had to do with the manufacture at different times. 

’ The workman could not be encouraged to take pride in his 
job in which he only had a hand, but rather they had to feel they 
were one of a company, and it was the company’s job they were 
wotking on. Every man, no matter how little his part in the 
manufacture of this cable, had to be taught the need for care 
and thoroughness in his work, lest thousands of feet of wire in 
the middle of this great length of cable ever prove defective. 

The first and most important thing then was to develop loy- 
alty and company spirit. It was necessary to go back and 
develop the history of a company established many years ago 
when electric wire and cable first began to be used. Then the 
succession of improvements and the present standards could be 
explained in their real light. This material was then written up 
so that copies could be distributed at the time the talks were 
given. 

This course, consisting of about thirty lectures, has proven of 
great interest to the employes who have received it. It is 
planned to include practically all the office and factory help in 
the near future. 


Course for Apprentices 


The course for apprentices is of three years duration. It is 
now in its second year and it is expected that those who complete 
the course will have become so thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples and processes of cable manufacturing that they will have 
demonstrated their usefulness and have carved out a place for 
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themselves in the company. Last year on completion of the 
work, bonuses of $20.00 were distributed, and this same class 
now in its second year will receive a bonus of $30.00. The third 
year they will receive a bonus of $50.00, and arrangements are 
being made for them to receive a certificate signed by the state 
director of Industrial Education, and by the Director of Education 
of the company. 

Slight changes in the course have been made necessary due 
to the unsettled condition of labor, but it is hoped that in the 
near future the entire course will be in operation. 

This course calls for a careful selection of graduates of the 
local high schools who will be put through three years of inten- 
sive study and training in the shops, and will then be ready to 
assume positions of responsibility in the company. 

The course as outlined by the company is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 
First TERM Recitations 
Algebra 
Trigonometry 


SEcOoND TERM 
Geometry 
Calculus 


Tuirp TERM 
Geometry 
Calculus 


SECOND YEAR 
First TERM 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Alternating Current 


SECOND TERM 
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Chemistry 
Alternating Current 


THIRD YEAR 
First TERM 


SEcoND TERM 
Cable Testing 
Political Economy 
Business and System 


THirD TERM 
Cable Calculations 
Political Economy 
Business and System 


Company Will Erect a Modern School Building 


The company has under consideration at the present time 
the erection of a modern classroom in a new office building on 
the factory site. Here will be provided all the apparatus and 
equipment necessary to give thorough and up to date courses 
in electricity as applied to cable operation. For the practical 
manufacture the machines in the factories will be watched and 
studied. Problems involved in receiving and handling materials 
and work in process will be studied in detail and especial emphasis 
will at all times be placed in the personnel problem; the proper 
handling and supervision of the operator by the future foreman. 

A course in English to foreigners and citizenship has been 
arranged at a time convenient to both day and night employes. 
In this way it is planned to carry on a most effective type of bet- 
terment work among a group which most needs it. 

At the present time the sales force has been considerably aug- 
mented and are being trained in sales and engineering for a cam- 
paign to be begun in the near future. They are being given in- 
struction in engineering problems so they may be salesmen of a 
high type, who not only know their goods but also know how to 
be of most intelligent service to the customer. 
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A course has been established in accordance with the State 
Continuation School Law in which all of the junior office help 
are registered. They are being given instruction on the products 
manufactured and the underlying principles governing the design 
of each. 

A course on safety, and accident prevention has been inau- 
gurated, a close study of accidents and their causes is being made 
and it is intended to conduct a vigorous campaign for minimizing 
. these accidents. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR 
READERS 


The Stenographer’s Manual—By Edward Jones Kilduff. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $1.10. The 
purpose of this book is not only to instruct stenographers, but 
also to aid them in better finding their particular place in the 
business world. All of the subjects of special interest to a ste- 
nographer are treated, such as punctuation, common misuses of 
words, spelling, the mechanical make-up of the letter, transcribing 
and typing. The author has also treated “The Qualities of a Good 
Stenographer,” and the “Stenographer’s Conduct in the Office.” 
This is perhaps the most comprehensive book that has appeared 
in this particular field, and will ultimately find its way to the 
desks of progressive stenographers. 


Proceedings of the Society of Industrial Engineers, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, issued in January. This particular volume deals with 
industrial education. The convention held in Pittsburgh last 
November was concerned almost wholly with industrial educa- 
tion, or perhaps more correctly phrased, industrial training. 
Members of the organization were assigned different sections of 
the problem, and submitted papers which were discussed. The 
office of the Society is at 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
The object of industrial engineers is to eliminate waste and to 
install progressive business methods. The volume contains much 
of interest to the members of this Association. 


Community Civics—By Edgar W. Ames and Arvie Eldred. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.48. This 
company is issuing a series of publications dealing with Civics, 
Americanization, and similar problems. This particular book dis- 
cusses the problems of Community Civics. There are many sub- 
divisions, including education, health, protection of life and prop- 
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erty, transportation, the needy and dependent, and similar sub- 
jects. It is an excellent book, and will prove just as valuable to 
the members of this Association as it will to members of civic 
organizations. 


Our Economy. Organization—By Leon C. Marshall and 
Leverett S. Lyon. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price $1.88. This book is intended for those who are beginning 
a study of economics. It is an attempt to describe the way in 
which we live and work with one another in modern life. In 
the minds of the authors the distinguishing feature of the volume 
is the effort to depict personnel structures in terms of what they 
do, the functions, the uses, the work of banks, of businéss or- 
ganizations, of competition, of specialization, of government, of 
scientific management, of education, and of the other agencies 
which together make up our modern business machine. 


American Rolling Mill Company Does Not Finance a Building 
Program for Its Employes 


In editing the BULLETIN, the Managing Director must rely in 
part for his information upon a Press Clipping Bureau Service. 
In the January issue of the BULLETIN, appeared an article de- 
scribing building plans of the American Rolling Mill Company. 
This information was in error. Dr. A. J. Beatty, Director of 
Training, advises the BULLETIN that the American Rolling Mill 
Company does not finance an extensive building program for its 
employes. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Junior Veterans Organize 


The employes of the Wilmerding works of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, who have been connected with the organi- 
zation from ten to twenty-one years, have completed the forma- 
tion of the Junior Veteran Employes’ Association of the W. A. B. 
Company. And as about one out of every five belongs to this 
class, the association promises to be a body of some size and 
importance. 

According to the constitution and by-laws adopted the object 
of the juniors embraces the same purposes as those of the senior 
veterans, encouragement of good fellowship, fostering of the 
spirit of cooperation and the creation of a more general social 
intercourse among the members. There will be a reunion every 
year including a banquet. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION AT NIAGARA FALLS 


The Western New York Chapter Has Extended an Invitation to the 
Association to Hold the Association’s Annual Convention at 
Niagara Falls, and the Invitation Has Been Accepted. The 
Convention Will Convene on June 6th and Continue Until the 
Following Friday Noon. The Southern New England Chapter 
Holds a Well-Attended and Enthusiastic Meeting as Guests of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. The Chicago 
Chapter Also Reports a Good Meeting Held at the Union League 
Club in That City. The Pittsburgh and New York City Chapters 
Also Report Activities. 


Western New York Chapter 


The February meeting of the Western New York Chapter 
was held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, on February toth. 
There was a large attendance. Mr. J. H. Pardee, Vice-President 
of the Spirella Company, offered a motion that the Chapter extend 
an invitation to the National Association to hold its Annual Con- 
vention at Niagara Falls, the second week in June, as guests of 
‘Western New York Chapter. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Bowman of the Acheson Graphite Co., and also by Mr. 
W. R. Heath, Vice-President of the Larkin Company of Buffalo, 
and was unanimously carried. Chairman Cole introduced Presi- 
dent Park of the National Association, who accepted the invita- 
tion, on behalf of the Association, and the dates for the Conven- 
tion were fixed for June 6, 7, 8, 9 and to. Mr. G. C. Boul- 
ton, Chairman of the Program Committee, announced that Dr. R. 
W. Chaffee, Plant Physician of the Solvay Process Co., Syra- 
cuse, would be the speaker at the March meeting of the Chapter, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, on March 
roth. 

Chairman E. R. Cole next introduced Carl S. Coler, Person- 
nel and Educational Director of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. While Mr. Coler gave a detailed account 
of the educational work conducted by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany his general remarks were fully as interesting, and gave the 
meeting many points for discussion. His address was very 
favorably received, and the vote of thanks which Mr. Coler 
received was evidence that the address was considered helpful and 
timely by everyone who heard it. 

The meeting was one of the most successful which has been 
held, and the interest in Mr. Coler’s address, and in the round 
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tables conducted by Ladson Butler, and C. C. Root, augur well 
for the future usefulness of the Chapter. 

In attendance at this meeting there were twenty-seven people 
from Buffaio, twelve from Niagara Falls, one from Niagara 
Falls, Ont., one from Syracuse, one from Rochester, one from 
Schenectady, and the speaker from Pittsburgh, Pa. Represented 
at this meeting were ten industries, one Chamber of Commerce, 
the Public Schools of Niagara Falls and Buffalo, one Private 
School, and one Normal School, also one Church. 


Chicago Chapter 


The monthly meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Association of Corporation Training was held at the Union 
League Club, January 17th, at6 P. M. The meeting was called 
to order by the chairman, Mr. Weakley, who gave a brief report 
and summary of the Executive Committee meeting in New York. 
The Executive Committee struck a note of optimism for general 
business conditions and for training projects. Mr. Weakley 
introduced Mr. G. B. Stephenson, of Armour & Company, whose 
subject was Executive Training. Mr. Stephenson brought out 
in his talk the things Armour & Company do in training their 
men. They have two kinds of training, formal aud informal. 
The former is carried on by the Executive Club under the 
supervision of the Personal Service Department. The informal 
training problems, by means of lectures, aims to give executives 
a broader view by teaching them the problems of the packers, 
the sources of supply, and in a broad, general way familiarizing 
them with all phases of the packing industry. Armour also trains 
the farmer to produce more on his land. Their sales people are 
taught the producer’s game. Everyone thus learns how the dif- 
ferent angles of the industry are harmonized and correlated. For 
training new executives Armour uses an educational payroll on 
which it places all promising young men. They spend several 
months in the various departments and then go into the line of 
work for which they have developed a liking. 

Mr. Stephenson introduced Mr. Lyons, of Chicago University, 
who spoke about the university’s part in training executives. Its 
job is to familiarize students with certain definite situations which 
underlie all business so that they will recognize and know how 
to meet conditions with which they later come in contact. 

Next Mr. Dutton, of Northwestern University, told the quali- 
fications executives need. There are two kinds of executives, 
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detail and general. They both need some of the same qualifica- 
tions—imagination, force, power, health, confidence and ability 
to get things done. 

The detail executive needs a thorough understanding of actual 
methods and a great deal of energy to accomplish routine tasks. 
For this reason young men respond readily to this kind of work. 
The general executive, on the other hand, needs a broader expe- 
rience and training. He must know men and understand human 
instincts. 

Some of these qualities can be developed. Working habits 
of regularity, cooperativeness and reliability can be acquired. An 
executive'can be trained by gradually increasing his responsibility 
and watching the results. He can be tried out in committees, 
conference, and class work and by understudying other execu- 
tives. The aim to hold to throughout is to give the right motiva- 
tion. ° 


Southern New England Chapter 


The monthly meeting of the Southern New England Chapter 
of the National Association of Corporation Training was held at 
the plant of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stani- 
ford, Conn., on Wednesday afternoon, January 19th. 

The subject of the meeting was “Educating and Training 
Apprentices.” 

J. B. Chalmers, Director of Training Schools, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, presented the methods of training ap- 
prentices employed by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

W. S. Berry, Supervisor of Apprentice Training, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., and J. S. Magill, 
Bilton Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, discussed the subject 
formally. 

Some most helpful suggestions were presented by J. W. Rus- 
sell and W. E. Raymond of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven. 

The discussion disclosed the information that while the com- 
pany members present were following the same general lines of 
instruction, there was a wide diversity in the standard of re- 
quirements for entrance to the apprentice training. This being 
the case, it was the consensus of opinion that while much could 
be done in determining the best methods of training apprentices, 
the most constructive work for the benefit of the company mem- 
bers would result from a discussion of requirements. 
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A sub-committee of the Chapter was appointed to discuss 
this subject in detail and report to the next meeting of the Chapter 
which is to be held at the plant of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, on Tuesday, February 15th. 


Pittsburgh Chapter 

The Industrial and Public School Relations Section met at the 
Board of Education rooms on the evening of February roth. 
The subject for discussion was “The Value of Testing in 
Selecting Pupils for Jobs.” The Unskilled Labor and Americani- 
zation Section met on January 6th and again on February 3rd, 
the latter meeting being held at Sharon, Pa., as guests of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The topic for the latter meeting was “Recrea- 
tion as an Aid in Americanization.” The principal speaker at the 
January meeting, which was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building in Pittsburgh, was Mr. W. M. Ragsdale, chief examiner 
for the local bureau of naturalization. Mr. Ragsdale gave a 
description of the routine followed in his department. He ex- 
plained that the country is divided into eleven naturalization dis- 
tricts of which Pittsburgh is the fourth, and that during the past 
year over 7,000 persons had secured first papers, and over 4,000 
second papers in the Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. I. B. Shoup, Director of Americanization for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and Chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, spoke of the Americanization problem as it 
affects the various industries in the Pittsburgh district, giving as 
an illustration one firm that in sending 300 men with their wit- 
nesses during a period of approximately sixteen months spent over 
$10,000 in so doing. He suggested that it might be possible to 
eliminate in some measure the loss of man-power to industries by 
changing the present method of naturalization procedure. 

Several other speakers discussed problems which had been 
brought up. 

Dr. W. M. Davidson, Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, stated that over 20,000 men were attending evening 
classes in the Pittsburgh district. He emphasized the great need 
of eliminating some of the red tape surrounding the naturaliza- 
tion procedure. He also spoke of the propriety of extending 
educational features to foreign women, and to make voting 
compulsory. : 

The Hon. Judge Thompson, of the United States District 
Court for the Western district of Pennsylvania, mentioned some 
of the problems encountered from a judicial point of view. He 
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stated that the greatest difficulty was the trend of congregation 
of racial groups, rather than segregation. The Foreign Press was 
mentioned as one of the deterrent factors. His talk was very 
interesting and helpful, inasmuch as he explained the meaning of 
the proposition that all men are created equal to the effect that 
men are equal only in their rights before the law, however, they 
may be unequal mentally, morally, or physically. Mr. Banks 
suggested that certificates from authorized schools be accepted by 
the naturalization examiner in lieu of an examination for citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. R. F. Crist, Director of Citizenship, United States De- 
partment of Labor, was introduced as the last speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Crist stated that solutions of practically all our 
problems lay before us, if we could recognize them. He men- 
tioned a plan which has been carried on successfully in Chicago 
for some time. The plan is to have “key men” in different dis- 
tricts write up duplicate and triplicate copies of declaration of 
intention. The original copy can be made out at the office of the 
examiner in a very short time, as many as thirty-five persons 
having been put through the process in as many minutes. It is 
even possible, Mr. Crist said, in some districts to secure the books 
themselves by permission of the court, but formal execution of 
the paper must be taken in the examiner’s office, which can easily 
be done in a few minutes. Mr. Crist believes thatthe only safe 
method of teaching English to foreigners is to organize classes in 
the public schools. The schools are able to secure teachers espe- 
cially trained for this work, while the average industrial corpora- 
tion must supply teachers from among their own employes. 


New York Chapter 


The February meeting of the New York Chapter was held at 
the Washington Irving High School on February 16th. Mem- 
bers of the Chapter were afforded an opportunity to inspect 
classes in cooking, bookkeeping, housekeeping, typewriting, busi- 
ness English and gymnastics. At the close of the inspection trip, 
round tables were held, at which the teachers of the classes vis- 
ited, discussed their problems with the members of the Chapter. 

At a recent meeting of the Chapter Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
pointed out that their personnel department has a double pur- 
pose. It seeks to improve the efficiency of its working staff by 
means of a psychological examination of applicants for work, 
which was planned by Professor Thorndike, of Columbia Uni- 
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versity, and by means of a medical examination of applicants to 
insure physical fitness, and also to make certain that each.new 
recruit is a worthy subject for the insurance benefits which each 
employe enjoys. Its second purpose is that of demonstrating to 
industry in general the value of the personnel activities in which it 
engages. When the Metropolitan Life furnishes to all of its em- 
ployes a free luncheon during the noon hour, this is not a squan- 
dering of the policyholders’ funds, but merely an increase of the 
employes’ wages with an assurance that this increase in wages is 
wisely spent. By publishing the results of its work along this 
line, and of its work in the treatment of tubercular employes at 
its sanatorium, and of the after care of these sick employes when 
they return to work, the Metropolitan hopes to demonstrate to 
employers generally the value of these and similar personnel 
activities. 

The benefits which the men and women in the employ of the 
Metropolitan enjoy are more far-reaching, however, than the 
careful examination of applicants and the restoration to health to 
those whose physical efficiency may become impaired during their 
employment. 

A. I. Hardy, of the Metropolitan, pointed out to the members 
of the Association that on stormy days the employes are fur- 
nished with umbrellas. The girls are given an opportunity to 
dance in the recreation room during the noon hour, and there is 
also a well-equipped gymnasium for their use during the noon 
hour and at the close of the working day. There are courses 
of instruction in millinery, dressmaking, in business English, in 
algebra, in stenography and in actuarial science. The company 
gives to its employes, under a system of absence credits, the priv- 
ilege of staying away from business a certain number of days 
in the year without any deduction from their salaries. 

The system under which the interviewers of the Metropolitan 
rate each applicant, in accordance with a scale prepared by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike, of Columbia University, was explained to the 
members of the Association by Lawrence Washington, who is in 
charge of the Metropolitan’s personnel. This rating includes such 
items as the applicant’s education, references, experience, mental 
examination, appearance, manners and general impression upon 
the interviewer. The results of these ratings are carefully com- 
pared with the subsequent ratings of the employe made by his 
rating officer on the job. 

The Metropolitan starts nearly all of its new employes at 
the same initial salary, and usually in comparatively low-grade 
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positions. The positions in the service of the con:pany have been 
analyzed and graded as to responsibility, difficulty of the work, 
and training and experience required. There are twenty-nine 
grades, and in each grade salary increases are made according to a 
definite scale, being dependent upon length of service of the 
employe and the excellence with which the employe performs his 
work. This system makes the salary increases dependent very 
largely upon the periodic ratings. 

Promotions in the service are dependent to an even greater 
extent upon periodic ratings. The seniority of the employe is 
the controlling factor, unless special training for the higher posi- 
tion is required, or unless the quality of the service of one 
employe entitles him to first consideration. If there is a person 
in the same section qualified for promotion, the promotion of 
that person is usually made by the personnel division upon the 
recommendation of the section head. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Apprentice Shop of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company has been transferred from the Tool Division to the 
Training Division. Mr. J. F. Raymond, foreman of the Appren- 
tice Shop, will henceforth report to J. W. Russell, Superinten- 
dent of the Training Division. 


The employes of the Commonwealth Edison Co. have recently 
purchased approximately 20,000 additional shares of the com- 
pany’s stock. 

The Schenectady Works of the General Electric Co. have or- 
ganized extensive training courses in accounting. The courses 
include commercial law, and are under the direct supervision of 
S. L. Whitestone, comptroller of the company. 


In an average year 13,700 medical examinations are made 
among employes in the offices and works of the Schenectady 
plant of the General Electric Company. 


The Western Electric Company at its Hawthorne plant near 
Chicago, has encouraged the development of a Building and 
Loan Association, which has been kindly received by its em- 
ployes. Building and Loan Associations have proven most ef- 
fective in solving the housing problem. 


“Telephone Topics,” a company publication of the New Eng- 
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land Telephone & Telegraph Company, reports the evening classes 
in telephone work conducted by the plant employes at Worches- 
ter, Mass., as a big success. There are five lessons in elementary 
electricity and ten lessons in sub-station work. 


As a result of its Americanization Instructions, the Westing- 
house Electric News reports a large number of their foreign-born 
employes have availed themselves of the opportunities offered in 
becoming citizens of the United States. 


The Eastman Kodak Company’s Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion had an auspicious beginning, a large number of the com- 
pany’s employes taking membership in the Association with a 
view to becoming home owners. During the first seven days of 
business 3,514 members subscribed for shares, the matured value 
of which will be $3,322,200. 


The Eastman Kodak Company has extended the privilege of 
treatment in their Dental Clinic to the children of employes of the 
company. 


The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation conducts 
educational courses for its colored employes. This company re- 
ports satisfactory cooperation on the part of those eligible to 
this course. 


The employes of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries are contributing to a memorial fund to 
the late Theodore N. Vail. The income from the fund will pro- 
vide medals to be awarded from time to time to employes of 
the Bell System, in recognition of unusual acts of services. 


Walter Dill Scott, a charter member of the Association (and 
still a member) is now President of Northwestern University. 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, at one time a director in the Association, 
is now President of Dartmouth College. 

; 

Six thousand one hundred and seventy employes of the West- 
ern Electric Company have subscribed for bonds of the company 
to the value of $2,600,000. The figures show that about one 
employe in every six purchased the bonds, the average subscrip- 
tion being about $425.00. 

! 


Eight new classes in English have been formed in the Ameri- 
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canization Department of the Schenectady Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Robert S. Ross recently succeeded A. L. 
Ifahn as Americanization Secretary. 

The Erie Works of the General Electric Company report 
their new Technical Night School as an unqualified success. 
The school was started to afford employes who have been 
unable to receive a technical education, an opportunity to acquire 
this knowledge. 








A Solvay Process Company publication recently contained a 
group photograph of sixteen employes who have seen continuous 
service with the company for a period of thirty-five years or 
more. It is doubtful if there are many Industrial Organizations 
that can equal this record. 





{ 

Dr. Leonhard F. Fuld, Educational Director for Henry L. 
Dougherty & Company, is conducting a course in investments for 
the College of the City of New York. Dr. Fuld is also Chairman 
of the New York Local Chapter. 

{ , 

Of the 40,000 shareholders of Swift & Company, over 13,000 
are employes. In addition to this number, over 7,000 other em- 
ployes have subscribed for shares on the Stock Savings Plan, 
making a total of something over 20,000 of the 60,000 employes of 


the company, who are or soon will become shareholders of 
record. 














The Spirella Association’s “House Warming” 


The Niagara Falls Gazette recently contained an article telling 
about a “house warming” which the Spirella Company gave in 
dedication of a new Association Building, which building is to 
be used entirely on behalf of the employes of that company. 
Recently the entire plant closed down at 3 o'clock, that all em- 
ployes should have opportunity of attending the “house warm- 
ing.” 

The following information is taken from the newspaper ac- 
count: 

The Association Building is located immediately in the rear of 
the main factory building and is connected with it by a handsome 
stucco ramp; it can also be entered from Main Street. The asso- 
ciation quarters include a large recreation or dance hall, ladies’ 
lounge, smoking room for men, social secretary’s office and cloak 
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rooms as well as facilities for girls who board such as laundry, 
baths and showers, electric irons, sewing machines, etc. The 
building also contains a large dining room run on the cafeteria 
style and is most artistically furnished, the color scheme being 
cream and apple green. In presenting the building to the associa- 
tion, Mr. Kincaid said that it was the wish of’ the directors that 
in this building it must be understood that all were equal and 
that on this common ground the office boy and the officers of the 
company should meet on an equal basis. He also said, “Let us 
understand the real purpose and meaning of association work. 
We used to call it welfare work, but we dropped that word be- 
cause we thought that association was a bigger word than welfare. 
Now in this association we are not attempting to do anything for 
anybody per se. We are simply opening a door of opportunity 
which you may use or not use as you please. We recognize 
that everybody is a free born American citizen. We recognize 
that everybody has the right of choice. We want to recognize that 
individuality that belongs to you and, furthermore, we want to 
give that individuality a little chance to grow. Now it is up to 
you as to the way in which you use your individual powers. The 
door of opportunity may open but it helps only those who enter 
and grapple with it.” 


Pension Activities of the U. S. Steel Corporation and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


An aggregate of $779,566.60 in pensions was paid to retired 
employes of the United States Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies in the year 1920, according to the tenth annual 
report of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund. 
This is $46,059.15 more than was disbursed last year, and greater 
than the disbursements for any year since the establishment of 
the fund in 1911. There were 3,264 participants, 2,940 being on 
the list at the beginning of 1920 and 324 having been added in the 
course of the year. Two hundred and ninety-five pensions were 
discontinued because of death or other causes, leaving 2,969 as 
active participants. 

The beneficiaries make no contribution to the fund. The 
money is derived from a trust of $12,000,000 established by An- 
drew Carnegie and the United States Steel Corporation. 

During the twenty-one years since the retirement plan was 
established on the Pennsylvania Railroad System, $22,347,633.06 
have been paid to employes in pension allowances. In that time 
13,001 employes were relieved from active duty and placed on 
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the “Roll of Honor.” Of this number, 7,151 have died, leaving 
on January I, 1921, a total of 5,850. 


——s 


Burroughs New Educational Plan Insures Thorough Training 
of Every Salesman 

Recently the district instructors met with the home office 
instructors for a week’s convention to complete the details of the 
actual working plan of the new educational program effective 
the first of the year. 

The new plan provides for the thorough training of every 
salesman in the Burroughs sales organization. The training will 
consist of textbook work, manual study, demonstrations and other 
courses. It is estimated that one year will be required to master 
the course of study. 

The study-as-you-work plan will be the method of study— 
an arrangement which permits each man to spend as much time 
as he likes, whenever he likes. He must, however, accomplish rea- 
sonable results within specific time limits. The material for 
study is built in individual units, concise, and refined to the last 
degree. In the complete instruction furnished with each unit 
the student is told how to study, what constitutes a lesson, how 
much time is required, what to read, what to memorize, and is’ 
given a set of trial questions to answer, and a set of problems 
which apply the text learned to actual field working condi- 
tions. 

Each student salesman is examined every sixty days by a dis- 
trict instructor. Failure to pass examinations with a given per- 
centage will cause the salesman to spend more time on the 
subject and to take another examination. Failure to pass re- 
peated examinations will penalize his records. 

The district instructors are men selected because of their 
particular qualifications. They are well trained, thoroughly 
versed in salesmanship, accounting methods, and systems plans, 
and have gone through a week of training under the direction of 
C. W. Treadwell, manager of sales instruction, and have, been 
given the final field working plans in detail. a nQiness 


Washburn-Crosby Employes 100 Per Cent American 

The nationality of employes in Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mills 
is now practically one hundred per cent American, according to 
figures compiled by Mr. P. J. Harder, employment manager. 
When these records were made up the first of the new year but 
seven employes were aliens. Since that time four of those have 
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left the mills and two others have taken out their first papers. 
At the time these figures were compiled they were as fol- 

lows: 

American born 57-69% 

Have second papers 25.0% 

Have first papers 16.7% 

EIS Tt Ree eT oe: 7% 


Western Electric Schools Are Training Future Executives 


Nearly 1,500 employes of the Western Electric Company are 
busy these winter evenings attending the educational courses 
which are being conducted at the many branches of the company 
throughout the country. What makes the figures particularly 
interesting is the fact that attendance at the schools is entirely 
voluntary. 

The records of the classes conducted at the company’s big 
factory near Chicago show an enrollment of 962 employes this 
term. The courses in telephone practice and mechanical drawing 
have proved the most attractive, 225 are registered in the former, 
and 124 in the latter. The other departments in the order of their 
apparent attractiveness to the plant personnel are practical mathe- 
matics, sewing, comptometry, electricity and magnetism, typewrit- 
ing, English, accounting, production principles and manufacturing 
principles. 

The opportunities for advancement offered in the night schools 
appeal alike to the factory operative, the engineer, the clerk and 
the salesman. Three hundred and thirty-two members of the 
Engineering Department of the Western Company are using 
their spare moments as study periods. They are paying par- 
ticular attention to the class in machine switching, a subject which 
has become of vital importance to technical men since the intro- 
duction of the automatic telephone into commercial use. Appli- 
cations for this branch ran so high in numbers that it was neces- 
sary to split the class into two parts. The principles of direct 
and alternating currents, and shop mathematics are also big 
favorites with the embryo executives. 

Classes in accounting and the general routine of business are 
being conducted at the offices of the company at 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and at 195 Broadway. One hundred and ten 
representatives from the two Metropolitan offices are enrolled 
in five classes. 

The directors of the schools demand constant application. 
These classes are a part of the company’s fixed policy of being 
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always on the look-out for men who show promise in adminis- 
tion, mechanics, or other of the varied fields of endeavor which 
the company’s extended activities embrace. 


Continuity of Service and Life Insurance Rulings of the 
General Electric Company 

For the information of employes of the General Electric Com- 
pany who have been laid off because of necessary reduction in 
force, the following rules governing continuity of employes’ 
service are published: 

“Temporary absence on account of illness or temporary lay- 
off because of reduction in force, will not be considered as a 
break in the continuity of service, but when such absence exceeds 
six consecutive months it will be deducted in computing length 
of service.” 

“When an employe, laid off because of reduction in force 
(who may or may not have accepted temporary employment else- 
where), fails to apply for re-employment within six months or, 
being notified that he may return, fails to do so within two 
weeks of date of such notice without satisfactory or adequate 
explanation of such failure,” he is regarded as having left the 
service of the company and if re-employed he will be considered 
a new employe. 

“Employes laid off are protected under the group life insur- 
ance plan of the company for varying periods dependent upon 
length of service. Rules of the company provide for insurance 
protection as follows: 

“Employes having given one year’s service and less than two 
years’, one month from date of lay-off; two years’ service and 
less than three years’, two months from date of lay-off; three 
years’ service and less than four years’, three months from date 
of lay-off; four years’ service and less than five years’, four 
months from date of lay-off; five years’ service and less than ten 
years’, five months from date of lay-off; ten years’ service or 
more, six months from date of lay-off.” 


President Herr Announces Additional Scholarships, 

Mr. E. M. Herr, President of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, has made available for distribution at 
the opening of the Spring Term, February 2, 1921, three (3) 
scholarships in the Engineering Department and three (3) schol- 
atships in the Westinghouse Technical Night School. 

A scholarship entitles the holder to free tuition for the entire 
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course, four (4) years for the Engineering Department or two 
(2) years for the Women’s Department. 

It is the desire of the donor of these scholarships that they 
be made available to those young men and women of the West- 
inghouse Company who through force of circumstances would 
not otherwise be able to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure such an education. 

These scholarships will be awarded by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Westinghouse Technical Night School Alumni 
which will consider all applications. 

The applicant must have been in the employ of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company for a period of at 
least one year and must have completed eight (8) grades of 
Grammar School or its equivalent. 


Foreman Training Activities of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


The following account of the Foreman Training Plan of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. is taken from a company publica- 
tion: 

Twice a week in a special room which has been fitted up in 
No. 2 plant of Nordyke & Marmon Company a series oi prac- 
tical laboratory lectures is given to shop foremen and their as- 
sistants, and to members of the department especially treated by 
the particular lecture. This is one of the means by which better 
and better production is being achieved, for a perfect motor or 
other unit is dependent upon perfection of workmanship and 
work direction as well as upon perfect material and plans. It 
is recognized that only by education can a better comprehension 
of the problems of perfect manufacture be arrived at. The inter- _ 
relation of various parfs and departments is one of the important 
matters stressed in these lectures. It is recognized that practically 
all foremen and assistants are men of practical education as far 
as their lines go. A knowledge, however, of the interrelation of 
the parts they produce to those made by other departments will 
aid in better knowledge of the absolute need of the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection. This is the reason that all foremen and 
their assistants attend these lectures regularly. 

The lecturer, Stanley A. Zweibel, Educational Director for 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, who has been prominent in all 
Marmon educational lines for some time, is peculiarly fitted for 
his post. In fitting up the lecture room he saw to it that there 
should be plenty of apparatus and parts and blackboards to make | 
a practical laboratory lecture possible. The intense interest with 
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which the lectures and demonstrations are followed shows that 
the course is thoroughly appreciated by the men and is therefore 
very valuable to the factory work. 

The discussion usually begins with an account of the material 
of which the part is composed, the heat treatment processes and 
the strains and stresses to which it is subjected, and the inter- 
relation of the various parts. The second phase of the discus- 
sion gives the description of the operations performed on each 
part. In conclusion the Engineering Department’s specifications 
for the machining of the parts are strongly emphasized in minute 
details. The class is made to understand why it is necessary to 
work to such close limits and to demand such perfection in the 
finish of the surfaces of each part. The interrelation of parts of 
course is the answer. 

The factory superintendent and his entire staff of foremen 
and assistant foremen are present and in addition attendance is 
requested of all operatives of a department in which the parts 
under discussion are made. The lectures and discussions given 
by Mr. Stanley A. Zweibel represent but a portion of his activity. 


Eastman Kodak Company Makes Its Wage Dividend More 
Favorable to New Employes 


The Eastman Kodak Company has revised its plan, under 
which employes participate in wage dividends, so that all em- 
ployes who were on the first payroll in October last year, will 
share in the dividend to be paid on the first day of July, this 
year. The revision brings the wage dividend one year nearer to 
the new employe. 


Continuous Service Records in the Eastman Kodak Company 


Thirty-one employes of the Shipping and Receiving Depart- 
ments of the Eastman Kodak Company have to their credit a total 
of 506 years’ service, or an average service of 16 1/3 years for 
employe. The dean of the squad is Charley Johnson, Traffic Man- 
ager, with thirty-three years of continuous service to his credit. 


Armour & Co. Elevates Employes to the Rank of 
Vice-President 


At the annual Stockholders Meeting of Armour & Co., Everett 
Wilson and Frank W. Waddell, who were last year elected to the 
directorship, were elected to the positions of Vice-Presidents of 
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the company. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Waddell have risen from 
the ranks of the employes, having started to work for Armour 
& Co. many years ago as clerks on the billing desk. 

From the annual report we also learn that approximately two 
hundred stockholders attended the meeting, many of them being 
employes of the company in the Chicago plant and offices. 


Making Life Easier for the Retired Worker 


Upon recommendation of its Employes Committee, the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania has made a change in the 
company’s plan for employes’ pensions, disabilities and sick 
benefits by increasing the amount of the minimum pension pay- 
able to employes retired with a pension on account of age, length 
of service or disability from $20 per month as now specified in 
said Plan, to $30 per month, such change to be effective as of 
July 1, 1920. 
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Chicago Chapter Company, East Pittsburgh, 
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Chairman. 
M a Ward & Compan Mr. W. D. McCoy Secretary- 
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I. B. SHouP, Chairman. The New York Edison Com- 
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Application of Psychological Tests b. To determine the indications 
Rating Scales in Industry for the continued and in- 


Miss ELsie OsSCHRIN, Chairman. creasing use of tests in their 


application to employment 
Fork Gite a and personnel problems. 
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Duties: the use of the Rating Scale. 
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Duties: 

a. To define the scope and func- 
— = FB cs stan : d employ- 
men % 

b. To study the relation of the 
employment department to 
other sub-divisions of per- 
sonnel work—training de- 
partment, health depari- 
ment, welfare department, 
safety department, etc.; to 
study and report the relation 
of the employment depart- 
ment to production, account- 
ing and financing, traffic, 
marketing. 


Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. GOWIN, Chairman. 
Litchfield, Nebr. 
Duties: 

To study successful plans for the 
selection and training of men 
for executive positions. 

Foremen Training 
H. TuKEyY, Chair- 


man. 
Submarine Boat Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 
a. To define what are the scope 
and functions of foremen 


training. 

b. To establish definite aims and 
to frame content which will 
meet these aims. 

c. To discuss the merits of in- 
structional methods. 

Health Education 
Dr. E. S. MCSWEENEY, Chair- 


man. 
New York Telephone Company, 
New York City. 
Duties: 

To make a study to determine 
best plans for health education 
and to recommend methods for 
the instructing of employes in 
the developing and maintain- 
ing of health. 

Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties: 
a. . a a eee of 
ob analysis on the equitable 
establishment of wages. 

b. To determine human qualifi- 
cations necessary for certain 
occupations. 

ce. To determine methods in the 
selection of employes for 
specific jobs. 
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d. To determine how best to 
utilize disabled men. 

e. To make a study of correla- 
tions in the establishment of 
specifications for the same 
kind of work in the same 
plant and in different plants. 


Labor Turnover 

Mr. Huco Diemer, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

To make a study of abnormal 
labor turnover of the present 
period due to the world war 
and how this extraordinary 
condition has been successfully 
met by certain industrial and 
commercial companies which 
have maintained a normal 
labor turnover. 


Marketing 
Mr. W. E. FREEMAN, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: . 

To make the application of train- 
ing to the fundamentals of 
marketing as set forth in the 
co Committee Report of 
1 o 


Office Work Training 
Miss HARRIET F. BAKER, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York, New York. 
Duties: 

To study the problems of train- 
ing workers in small offices 
and departments and to sug- 
gest types of training adapted 
to them. 

Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Miss HARRIET F. BAKER, Chair- 


man. 

The New York Edison Com- 

pany, New York City. 
Duties: 

To study the relative merits of 
various thrift plans and to 
outline typical programs for 
promoting thrift. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHAW, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 

Duties: 

To suggest a scheme of stand- 

ards for rating the graduates 
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of the public schools which 
will enable employers to judge 
more fully their fitness for 
their work. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Dr. A. J. BEATTY, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To recommend a | ps ey for 
the developing of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers other 
than through apprentice- 
ship. 

b. To recommend methods for 
training for semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. 


Technical Training 
Mr. R. L. SACKETT, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Duties: 

To continue the study of prac- 
tical ways of securing co- 
operation between the indus- 
tries and technical institu- 
tions: 

1. By individual contact between 
the industries and the col- 
leges; 

2. By improvement in technical 
training methods; 

8. By studying methods for the 
selection of men. 


Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. E. SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 

To suggest supplemental sub- 
jects which may well accom- 
pany the trade teaching of an 
apprentice school. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. CAREY, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
eta Company, Lester, 
a. 


Duties: 

a. To make a study of the 
economics of ————!. 

b. To make a further study of 
the standardization of ap- 
prenticeship instruction. 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 

Mr. JAMES R. Berry, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill -Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Duties 

a. To define the field for appren- 
tice courses. ’ 

b. To study the possible ex- 
tension of apprenticeship 
courses. 

c. To outline typical courses. 


Section I1]—Railroads 
Mr. J. H. YopER, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 


Duties 

a. To make a survey of the pres- 
ent status of trade appren- 
ticeship in railroad shops. 

b. To recommend helpful sug- 
gestions for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions 
and possible enlargement of 
the field. 


Training for Foreign Commerce 
Mr. C. S. Cooper, Chairman. 
W. R. Grace & Company, New 
York City. 


Duties 
To study existing schemes of 
training for foreign commerce 
and to show the best methods 
employed. 


Unskilled Labor and Americani- 
zation 
Mr. J. E. BANKS, Chairman. 
American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Duties 
a. To consider the problem of in- 
creasing the efficiency of un- 
skilled labor. 
b. To continue the study of suc- 
cessful methods in Ameri- 
canization work. 


Visualized Training 
Mr. Howarp M. 
Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties 
a. To study the progress made 
in visualized training, par- 
ticularly the progress that 
has been made in the last six 


years. 

b. To attempt to evaluate the 
work that has been done 
from an educational stand- 
point. 

c. To make suggestions regard- 
ing the ways in which visual- 
ized training may be used ef- 
fectively in industry and in 
commerce. 


JEFFERSON, 
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